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PRACTICAL PHONETICS IN JUNIOR 
COLLEGE FRENCH 

It may be assumed that college teachers of elementary French 
agree as to the desirability of training students to pronounce 
French as well as they can be got to do it. There must be few 
now who say: "Americans can never learn to pronounce French 
reasonably well without a disproportionate expenditure of time, 
or without long residence in the country; therefore, why try to do 
the impossible? Let our classes read good French books, learn to 
know and respect French ideas and ideals, and thus get an essential 
to their culture, instead of striving fruitlessly after something, 
which, even could he get it, not one student in ten ever needs". 

If such a view belongs to a former period in the history of modern 
language teaching, the question immediately arises: How can we 
give, most economically and effectively, to students who have 
passed the age of facile and unthinking imitation, workable instruc- 
tions for pronouncing French? I hold that nothing does so much 
to supplement the teacher's practice and example as clear and 
simple explanations of the physiological processes involved in 
making the sounds of the language. Not that imitation can be 
dispensed with; it is of primary importance. No teacher who has 
a poor pronunciation can hope that his students will escape the 
penalty of constantly hearing the sounds badly made, no matter 
what system he may summon to his aid. There is no magic in 
phonetics, nor in any other auxiliary. If asked to counsel a pros- 
pective teacher of French I should urge first the acquisition of a 
good pronunciation, and next the study of the changes that take 
place when he shifts from the mother tongue to the language he is 
going to teach. Faithful, however, to my belief in the efficacy of 
phonetics, I should certainly add that the study of these changes 



Read in part at the Romance departmental meeting, Central Division of 
M. L. A., Chicago, Dec, 28, 1916. 
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under competent guidance would materially lighten his labors 
during his own period of preparation, as well as prove useful to 
him when teaching. 

Now it is an interesting fact that many excellent teachers who 
condemn the use of phonetics are, without knowing it, phoneticians 
of a very effective type. They react violently against the use of 
phonetic transcription and think that they are rejecting phonetics. 
What they are really doing is to reject an extremely useful supple- 
ment to the physiological explanations of which they make constant 
use. Such a teacher, while disclaiming any knowledge of, or inter- 
est in "your phonetics", showed me recently how she demon- 
strated to beginners the position of the organs and the placing of 
the sounds in the oral cavity. It would be a great gain for them- 
selves if these teachers admitted the term phonetics to their vocabu- 
lary, with all that it implies, and profited by the system and 
accuracy to be gained from utilizing the excellent work that 
specialists have done in this field. 1 

I 

This is the point of departure for a rapid exposition of how 
we apply phonetics to the teaching of pronunciation in the begin- 
ning year at the University of Chicago. My remarks apply 
particularly, of course, to what is done in my own classes, and 
though I believe they are applicable also to the experience of my 
colleagues in this type of instruction, the situation almost forces 
me to speak in the first person. 

We have from 20 to 30 students in each section: some sections 
consist of men or of women alone ; others are mixed. The sections 
meet five times each week. Among beginners I am inclined to 
think that the women are more apt at pronunciation ; in the second 
year it is difficult to say, for the proportion of men is too small for a 
fair comparison. 

On the first day the class is told that totally new speech habits 
must be formed; that no sound in French is made in just the same 
way as the corresponding sound in English; and that this fact 
must be borne in mind in any comparison or contrast of the two. 



'A useful aper§u of the subject is to be found in an article by E. B. Babcock, 
School Review, XXI, p. 608 sq. 
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The next step is to emphasize the most apparent differences: the 
vastly greater play of the lips in French (which is easily illustrated), 
the increased muscular tension, the larger radius and greater 
rapidity of tongue activity (also easily demonstrated, as in the 
passage from [i] to [o]). For these illustrations the instructor 
walks about the class room, repeating the demonstration in plain 
view of each pupil, until these elemental facts seem quite clear to 
every one. There need be no hesitation about devoting a large 
part of the first period to this. It always interests the students, 
and prepares them for the request to bring a hand mirror to class, 
and for the use that is subsequently made of this valuable aid in 
the application of explanations to practise. All these statements 
will have to be repeated numberless times for the benefit of some 
members of the class, but that is true of every item of importance 
at the elementary stage, and the teacher with a soul above repeti- 
tion will either pass unpleasant hours at this period or he will 
devise some original and startling way of presenting the same thing 
without seeming to repeat, for here, above all, Brunot's dictum 
holds: la rSpttition est I'ame de V enseignement. Another 
reason for insisting on these demonstrations from the first is that 
there is always a certain tendency on the part of the students to be 
amused at them, and the surest way to banish undue laughter is to 
have them grow accustomed from the beginning to regard such 
oral acrobatics as a normal part of the work, both for teacher and 
pupils. 

The next step — and there will be some time left for this at the 
first meeting — is to take up the vowels. I have found no more 
satisfactory way of doing so than by the use of the vowel triangle, 
accompanied by a rough indication of the conformation of the 
mouth. It would be better, of course, to have accurate drawings 
to illustrate these explanations, but I know of none that are quite 
satisfactory. 2 

The first step is to make clear the distinction between letters and 
sounds in English and in French, and the class is told that the 
sacred doctrine of five vowels must be abandoned as false and use- 



*The drawings in Dumville: Elements of French Pronunciation and 
Diction, London, Dent, are useful. I have had some of these reproduced 
roughly as a wall chart. Dent's chart, Sons du frangais, is also useful. I know 
of no such helps published by American firms. 
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less. It is pointed out that though the French uses the Roman 
alphabet, its vowel system is more elaborate than this fact would 
indicate to beginners, and that its sounds are totally different from 
those for which the Roman letters stand in our native tongue. 

II 

Then the students are asked to get out their small mirrors — or, 
perhaps, the teacher distributes from his box of hand mirrors — and 
the demonstration begins, the instructor being careful to seek 
simplicity in terminology and brevity of description, while endeav- 
oring to be accurate in describing the phenomena. 

1. With corners of lips sharply drawn back, muscles tense, 
teeth very close together (so close that a sheet of paper will just 
pass between them), and tongue set firmly against the lower teeth, 
so that the tongue almost touches the hard palate, we make the 
sound [i]. 

In this case, as in all that follows, the instructor demonstrates 
the position, first silently, then pronouncing the sound, and before 
asking the class to attempt it, he requests them first to practise 
taking the position with the mirror as their guide, and then to 
make the sound. Here, too, as in the other vowels, he warns them 
of the danger of undue lengthening; and shows how it leads to 
shift of position and consequent diphthongization. 

The symbol for this sound is put in its place in the mouth dia- 
gram, which is drawn on the board as a preliminary to all the 
lessons at this stage, and the next sound is taken up. 

2. With lip corners still retracted, tongue tip still against 
teeth, blade of tongue slightly lower, and teeth slightly farther 
apart, we make the sound [e]. The muscular tension is somewhat 
less than for the vowel above, and the greater jaw angle takes care 
of the altered tongue height, but as the struggle against too 
much relaxation of the muscles is to be constant, especially in 
making this sound, this element does not get much attention. The 
sound is practised as above with the mirrors, and an even more 
vigorous warning is given against lengthening it than for the first 
sound. The dangers of such lengthening are more easily indicated 
orally than in print ; in phonetic transcription the result is some- 
thing like [ei] or [ei]. After entering this vowel in its place we 
proceed to the next sound. 

3. The jaw angle is increased, the lip tension is lessened, and 
we make the sound [e]. It is pointed out that the teeth are about 
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far enough apart to admit the tip of the middle finger, or the handle 
of a fountain pen. The sound is practised and entered in order on 
the triangle. 

4. With a perceptible increase in the jaw angle, a consequently 
perceptible drop of the tongue blade, a barely perceptible remnant 
of lip corner retraction, we make the sound [a]. This is one of the 
most difficult sounds for our students; they pronounce either the 
vowel of fat or that of father, usually the former. The mirrors 
are useful here in helping the students to realize that the blades of 
their tongues are slightly but perceptibly higher for the vowel of fat 
than for the French vowel. The instructor first demonstrates this, 
standing with open mouth in plain view of all the class, and by 
insisting on this point, usually gets a good result. 

At this stage it is advisable to put a series of questions to the 
class in order to bring out the reasons for placing the symbols in 
the order adopted, and to make clear the regular progression, back- 
ward and downward of the series. 

The class is then ready to ascend the other side of the triangle. 

5. With the organs in the [a] position, we remove all muscular 
tension from the lip corners and lower the tongue from point to 
middle so that the tip falls away from the lower teeth slightly. 
This is the beginning of the retraction of the tongue in the mouth. 
In this position we produce the sound [a], which is practised and 
entered in its place. In speaking of [a] and [a], we do not use 
close and open; since the propriety of these terms is debated; 
front and back respectively are quite satisfactory, if names are 
needed. 

6. Then with little or no change of the jaw angle, but a slight 
withdrawal of the tongue and a broad rounding of the lips, we 
produce the sound [0]. The opening here is about large enough to 
admit freely the tip of the little finger. 

7. The passage to the next sound, [o], is easy: the tongue is 
further back and the lips are vigorously projected and rounded. 
The students are urged to keep their lip muscles taut, leaving an 
opening just large enough to admit a lead pencil. The general 
configuration of the opening for both these sounds is of course 
imitated from the instructor, so no special directions are needed as 
to the difference between them in this respect, as would be neces- 
sary in a written description of the sounds. 

8. One step further in the same direction gives us [u], with a lip 
opening barely large enough to admit a small pencil. 

At every point in this demonstration no opportunity is lost to 
make comparisons with our own speech habits. This is easy and 
especially necessary for the rounded vowels and for [i] and [e]. It 
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must be done also for [a], which some members of the class get and 
retain only after weeks of practice. Each one, however, knows 
precisely what his difficulty is and is in a position to practise 
privately with the aid of a mirror. The problem at this stage is 
one of diligence and muscular coordination on the part of the 
student, and of repetition and persistent encouragement on the 
part of the instructor. 

Next in order is the explanation of the front rounded vowels. 

o. The instructor takes position for [i]. Then while the tongue 
is held tightly against the lower teeth, the lips are pushed forward 
and rounded energetically, and the class, instead of [i], hears [y]. 
The instructor repeats this several times, in dumb show and aloud, 
before allowing the class to try the sound, calling attention to the 
fundamental elements of tongue and .lip position. The sound is 
practised and recorded in its place. The difficulties here are well 
known and are more easily diagnosed than removed. If one or 
more individuals say [u] it is because the tongue has gone back as 
the lips were rounded, and the instructor cries : "Tongue tip hard 
against the lower teeth !" If he hears the sound of English you, he 
knows that the tongue tip has slipped back during the utterance of 
the sound. He can check up on lip position by his eye, but must 
trust to his ear to detect mistakes in tongue position. Much 
practice of this sound is necessary, though, according to my 
observation, when the muscular movements have been once 
clearly grasped, it is reproduced more accurately than other 
sounds which are usually considered less difficult for Americans. 

1 o . The process for the next sound is similar : starting from the 
[e] position and taking care to keep the tongue motionless, we 
advance the lips and round them tightly as for [o] ; the result is 

fol- 
ii. Similarly, with the mouth in the [e] position, the lips are 
advanced and rounded as to form [0] ; we get [03]. 

For the last sounds the lip rounding is, of course, essential, and 
students have to be reminded of it again and again. Those who 
come from classes where this feature has not been insisted on often 
pronounce bleu as [blei] ; many do not open their mouths wide 
enough for the [03] sound, especially for words like coeur. 

Here it is well to halt for review and practise, particularly for the 
three front rounded vowels. We go from [i] to [y] ; from [u] to [y] ; 
from [e] to H>]; from [o] to [<{>]; from [e] to [ce]; from [0] to [ce], 
back and forth, forth and back, now in dumb show, now making the 
sound, and always watching the process in the mirror, until every 
one knows what ought to be done, even if the desired result is not 
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attained every time. 3 Much of this is done, of course, in chorus, and 
the instructor knows by this time which students must be particu- 
larly looked out for, and tested individually. 

Next in order are the nasals. Here it is well to point out that in 
English the nasals are consonants only (m, n), made through the 
nose; that if the nasal passages be stopped quite other sounds 
result (b, d) unless a vigorous effort be made; that the French has 
as well nasal vowels made by vibration of air in both nasal and 
oral chambers, for which it is essential that there shall be no 
closing of the oral passages, as is the case when the tongue goes up 
for our n or the lips close for our m. This point must be emphasized 
and often repeated, for when students come to the traditional 
spellings their eye leads them astray, often despite themselves, and 
they say [dnffin] for [of a.] 

There are various little experiments to convince the class of the 
difference between English and French nasals, 4 but I have not found 
it necessary to use them. 

We proceed next to the demonstration of these sounds, disregard- 
ing the manifest weakness of the Alphabet de l'association inter- 
nationale in regard to the nasals. 

12. From [ej as a basis the center of the tongue and the soft 
palate are lowered, and the sound [e ] is produced, the mirror enab- 
ling us to observe the process. Itwould be simpler to start from 
[a] as a basis, as that involves a smaller change of tongue position, 
and simpler still from our vowel in fat, except that we should then 
have to add a slight retraction of the lip corners. But until we 
conclude to cut loose from the nasal symbols of the transcription 
we have adopted, it may be better to go the whole way, with begin- 
ners at least. 

Suppose the student gets the final sound of English sing; it is 
evident that he has lifted the back of his tongue until it touches the 
soft palate, and thus produced a consonantal condition. This fault 
is not usually hard to correct, nor is it common in students of 
American speech habits. 

^13. Starting from [ce] a similar process is demonstrated for 
[de,] with insistence on lip rounding. 

14. From [a] we reach [&]. 

15. From [o] we reach [e]. Many teachers find it advisable to 
start from the [o] position so as to avoid the danger of getting [a] ; 
that is of pronouncing tromper as tremper, tondre as tendre. 
This is debatable, though I am in the hab t of inclining in that 
direction. 

'See Churchman in School Review, XXII, p. 545 sq. 
4 See Passy, Sons du franc.ais, § 162. 
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All the vowels have now been described and practised repeatedly 
except (16). [a] which gives little trouble to learn separately; 
it is more trouble to get it pronounced correctly in de, me, le, 
(which are often called [de], [me], [le]) and still more difficult to get 
it elided in the proper places, when we come later to reading aloud 
and to speaking. This, however, is a problem for a more advanced 
stage, except, of course, in such words as amener, acheter, which 
should be pronounced correctly from the time they are encoun- 
tered. 

The last time I went through the series as outlined above, with a 
beginning class, it occupied three recitation periods of 55 minutes, 
about, leaving just time at the end of the third period to go over 
the first lesson in the grammar text that we were to use, having 
the class pronounce after me the word list and the illustrative 
sentences. I felt that our time had been well spent, that all the 
members of the class, except two or three, pronounced the vowels 
singly with reasonable accuracy, that they could recognize the 
symbols, that they could explain the physiological processes with 
sufficient clearness, and that most of them were interested enough 
to work at home with their mirrors. 

A. Coleman 
University of Chicago. 

{To be continued) 



